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FOREWORD 


F gives me great pleasure to welcome this publication} 
whose value lies mainly in the fact that it is a school 
project^ representing the honest, cooperative eflFort of 
the students and teachers of the C. N. Vidyavihar 
over which Shri Jhinabhai Desai presides with urbanity 
and distinction. While teachers will, no doubt, 
welcome it as a useful visual aid in teaching important 
geographical, social and scientific facts about our 
country, it should also be an eye opener to those 
pessimists who live by the slogan that nothing can 
be done”. Just as thisfbhool did not prayerfully fold 
its hands, hopingr/^that- visual .’aids will ‘somehow 
come from ‘ som&^ere I hope niany other schools 
and publishers-M^jfl come, .forward . in a spirit of 
initiative and ae^^faelp to .take;, up similar other 
projects for whicb.' there is immense scope. 

' ' G. SAIYIDAIN 



PREFACE 


T^HIS is a scTiool project. It forms a part of a series of projects 
undertaken by tbe students and stafE^ of Shree Sheth C. N. Vidyavibar, 
Alimcdabad, during Gandhi Jayanti celebrations every year. The charts 
contained in this book, along with many more, were exhibited in 
1945 , with hardly any idea that some day they would be published in a 
book-form. It was suggested to us by more than one person that if the 
charts could be brought out in a book-form they would be found to be 
useful not only for educational purpose in the strictly academic sense, 
but for general enlightenment also. But when we decided to bring them 
out in a book-form, we felt the need of getting our statistics strictly 
checked, and we found that the task was not an easy one, as authorities 
differed. The latest figures were not available and those that could be 
had were not entirely reliable due to war conditions. We have, however> 
made all efforts to make the figures as uptodate as we could under the 
circumstances. 


The Charts given here do not cover the entire field of Indian 
Economics, They are confined to natural resources, population, food, 
clothing and partition. 

This project could hardly have been possible without a happy 
combination of the versatility of Shree Bhaskerrao Vidwans and creative 
talent of Shree Rasiklal Parikh — my colleagues on the staff of Shree 
Sheth C, N. Vidyavibar. 


Sur.TH C. N'. VtDYAvnue, 
AnuroAr.AD 


]HINABHAI DESAI 


it nOi. been for the combination of some happy circumstances 
r. whole-hearted support and encouragement we got 

..o.a t.K management of our Institution as also the willing cooperation 

whom Shree K, J. Joshi’s share has been very 
..“'"t. Tf ^sntinng real, enthusiasm and support of our pupils 


this 
take the 


recording our deep sense of gratitude to all of them. 


Cv K. Vir'.HVtrM', 


BHASKERRAO VIDWANS 
RASIKLAL PARIKH 
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RESOURCES 


AREA AND- POPULATION 





ttttt it 


SoViotBnssia 


3 


[Each figure stands for 2-5 crores of population. 
Each rectangle represents 5 lakhs of sq. miles,] ' 


The surface area of India is about 16 lakh sq. miles. An important feature is that 
most of its land is in the service of Man. 

As regards population India occupies the first placc jin the world. The figures for 
China are not reliable because there are no systematic censuses. ■ ' • , 

Every fifth man in*the world is an Indian. 

1 




MONOPOLY PRODUCTS 


resources 


MONOPOLY PBODIJCTS 


*. /! f 


3lir* IKty, 


Shclinc 


The circles r-Wee show India's slsarc in world production in each item, India has 
rtccticallj' the monopoly of Mica, Jute and Shellac. Bengal produces all the jute. East 
Fer.;'.! produces a large part of it. Shellac is the product of the forests of C. P. and Assam, 
chief area of mica deposits is near Haaaribaug in Bihar. Mica is absolutely indispensable 


cal machine 








RESOURCES 


IRON & MANGANESE 



India has perhaps the world's largest resourcesof high grade iron containing 60 percent 
metal. The estimated reserves are nearly 3000 million tons ; but owing to the deficiency of 
coal they are not worked. 

India occupies the second place in the world production of manganese. C. P. is the 
main producer. It is called the ‘Jack-of-all-trades’ among industrial minerals. It is specially 
used in steel industry. 






RESOURCES 


FORESTS 
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One lakh sq, miles are under forests in India, Forests lower the 
the soil to retain moisture, check erosion, sometimes even increase the crti g^urce of 
supply wood for fuel, timber for furniture -and buildings and they are t medicine, 

paper. There are promises in the future for production of rubber, turpentine 






At present tvc have very little 
of thcjc rc.er\-cs lie deerfo? 6.000 crore tons, but four, 

at one cornet of the country orbings. Moreover almost all of it is 

jo Assam andThe'punjab hav-^tn'*r1 Petroleum is found in limited 

i >ve na\v to depend mostly on imports. 



Nature has been almost lavish in her gifts of hydro-cicctric sources. Vast possibilities 
xtst m areas with little or no coal and which arc most distant from coal mines. India stands 
tnird m licr potential reserves. To-day not even is tapped. From the above columns 
snowing the comparative power production, it will become evident that Coni h becoming less 
mportant and the importance of electricity is rapidly increasing in modem machine age. 






RESOURCiiS 


RICE 
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U-KHS 

m Toxs 


Ri(X is the staple food of Indians and onc'of the important products of India. India is 
one of the front rank producers of rice in the -world, still we have to depend upon the 
■^nrracse imports. Bengal, hladras, Bihar, U. P., C, P., and ,• Assam _are the chief provinces 
'■c rice is grown. - . . • . - 



NATURAL RESOURCES 


WHEAT 



India is the fourth largest producer of wheat. It is second to rice as food crop in 
India. -It is chcifly grown in the Punjab, U-P, C-P, Bombay and Sind. Punjab produces 30% 
and.U-P produces about 25% of our total output. The entire output is consumed 
in the country. 
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SUGAR CANE 


natural resources 





NATURAL RESOURCES 
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TEA 



Among plantation crops tea is the most important. About 76% of the total area 
under plantation lies in Assam. Our exports are largely to Great Britain, 
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TOBACCO 


NATURAL- RESOURCES 



r'^-«ccr o. tp. a:co ir» tl c rrorld. About of tbc tooacco 
utii ;n tr.j;;. In orlJ production. Indie contribvJtC5 nlrout one 
icra$ end (ju;crai arc our chief produccri. 




NATURAL RESOURCES 


COTTON 
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India has been the }* ^ cotton. It is next to U. S, A. in the world production. 

.Before the war cotterti >nsiderable part in our export trade. C, P., Bombay an 

' Hyderabad arc the * V. W^ith some improvement in the q ® 

easily self-sufficientfal otton. 



OIL— SEEDS 


natural resources 




GROUNDNUTS 

& 

linseed 


Groundnnts 


fii 


• • 

99 •• 


Unseed 




India produces more tban tal£ of the total crop of groundnuts in the vrazli. In 
linseed production vre stand third. There is a great variety of other oil seeds such as 
scasamum, cocoanats, mustard, rape seeds and cotton seeds etc. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 


ANIMAL WEALTH 


15 



f , ^ cattle population to match its human population. She carries one third 

Q7 m'lr sstock of cattle and two third of buffaloes, and has to support something like 

;r ^ j goats. Such a large live-stock can be of a great value to the nation 

It properly cared for. - - _ • 



Why this poverty in the midst of plenty ? 

O'- K- 

resources amounts to about 75 per cent " that the wastage of 








EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
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BTew- 

zenland 

ir.s.A. 

Britain 

Germany 


4 ] 


m 


Franco 


Russia 




U^S.A. 


FVDIA 


61 years 


' - 25 '27 years 

Increase in the Span of Life in the Last Six Decades. 

Compared with other countries our expectation of life is very low. • tt i a 
D uring last sixty years the span of life has increased hy nearly U years in U. S, .an 
most of the European countries while it has increased hy only 2 years m our coun ry. 











INFANT MORTALITY 
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Infant mortality is the result of poverty and ill-health. Our condition is the worst. 
Out of 1000 births nearly 162 die before completing the first year. But we can have a solace 
that the infant mortality is steadily coming down. In the last thirty years it has come down 
from 210 to 162, The rate is higher in urban areas than in rural areas. 









PUBLIC HEALTH 

Tuberculosis (Deaths per 100,000) 
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Typhoid 




87 

47 
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Madras 

Bombay 
London 
Kew Tork 


436 

252 

0 
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Calcntta 
Bombay 
London 

I I N 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea 

© 0 ©©© 


90 

40 

0-4 

0-2 


Small-Pox 


Cholera 


2 


0.4 


9 

24.4 


D 



Indo- 

china 

Thailand 

Burma 

Br.-India 



13 

23 

26 

46-2 


In foreign countries tuberculosis is under control, and deaths due to typhoid and 
dysentery and diarrhoea arc absolutely nil. We have, not been effectively successful in 
checking these curable diseases. Even the countries like Indo-China, Burma and Thailand 
are ahead of us in checking cholera and small-pox. 







22 MALARIA 



Two out ol fbree Patients do not get Quinine 


Malaria is the enemy number one to our public health. Every fourth person is 
attached by it, and its yearly toll is about 15,00,000 deaths. The greatest sufferers arc the 
villagers. Moreover the Government supply of quinine is insufficient. 
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EDUCATION 




Secondary 

o m a ^ 


Wliat slionld be 1 


H 7250000 Pupils 

What Is j 

— 

1000000 „ 


Only 10,00000 Pupils attend Secondary Schools Instead of 
7250000 Fit for Higher Education 
University Per Persons of Populations one Student 


Germany 

Britain 



India 2206 

Russia 300 


U. S. A. 


EXPENDITURE PER HEAD 

Rs. 0-8-9 Rs. 33-2-0 

India Britain 






FEMALE EDUCATION 
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1938-39 



1‘RiJifiUiy 

ISTD. 'lOO 
IV STD '17''' 



OUT OF 100 


•IN 1931>a2 
II Tlioasnnd 


CIRLS EXTF.RIXO SCUOOI. OXXY 17,ATFAI1? 
PER»I.\XENT EITEIIACY 

adv^ince'ev inrcAXOiN ar io3a.»^ 

JWATniCtJluWIOX 11 TlionBanll"^^ 



WOIEX STEDENTS IN SO::(lE COEEEGES 


(1938-39) 



THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 



Part o£ -ther large- increase bett^een 1872 and 1831 vr&s due to tbe inclusion of nevr 
territory in tbe census area. _ 

Slo?7 rate of gro-K-tb from 1891 to 1901 and from 1911-1921 is due to famines and 
Tbe gro”tb of tbe last tv^o decades is steady, and it may continue to be so at 
‘ tscenty-five years. 













REAL INCREASE IN POPULATION 
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1870-1930 

(SIILOOXS) 


Increase | 
per cent i 


Enginnil 


ami Wales 




Gci'uinuy 

Ifnly 

Indin 

Frnueo 


2 - 3/40 

4 - 1 / 6-4 

2 - 7 / 4-1 

26 - 5 / 35-3 

3 - 7/40 



74 

56 ^ 

52 

33 fo^ 

3fo 



1872-81 1881-91 1891-01 1901-11 1911-21 1921-31 1931-41 

( Coloiircfl area shows real Increase } 


The rate of the increase has not been remarkably rapid in comparison with other 
countries. To state properly, our problem is under-development of resources. 

Between 1872 and 1901 the growth seems enormous, but about 5-7 crores were added 
owing to the inclusion of new territories in the census area and improvement in the method 
of enumeration. 
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SEX RATIO 
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(Tte figures sboa 
the number of fe- 
males per KXX) males 
of the population.) 
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1921 


1931 


1941 


Kumbcr of females 
per 1000 males. 
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1250 
909 


99a 848 


924|- 451 


iiiii mil 
mi mil 

Mill 

= -Mimi 






II mil 


CITIES 
>In «lm» 

Cnlttrtta 


Carrn~ 

j»orr 


Bom liny 

AhTTit‘dn- 
bad 


ShoTUfz of females is a characteristic feature of Indian population. The graph 
indicates that females are slowly but steadily decreasing in numbers. 

Hindus arc in a relatively hatter condition than the Muslims and the Sikhs, 

Shertare of females gives rhe to many economic and social problems. The province 
'"ur.jab is in a bid condition in this respect. In cities Calcutta is the worst. There 
ly 43) femsles per 10)0 males. 







DENSITY OF POPULATION 
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Germany Franco 
373 197 


U» S« 

43 


Italy 

354 


Japan 

482 


Industrial countries can 

The density depends upon the ^^‘^"^.f^®\f®7^2^“opulation is mainly dependent 

support a very large population per square mile, i In the absence of any 

on agriculture and the methods of agriculture are 
in the methods of agriculture and a speedy industrial development 


2Comc 


dav bv dav to s 


ir gxspf^ 

•st 


-lopulation. 
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URBANISATION 



Below 

500 

Viltngos 

450902 


500 

5000 

10000 

50000 

100000 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Upward 

5000 

10000 

50000 

100000 




(1931) 

Towns 

- 

Cities 


987 

811 

65 

41 

203470 

3017 

1054 

(1941) 

95 

64 


Urbanisation is very slo-sr, i hcugb the urban population increased fay 81% in the last 
accede, it should not mislead us as it constitutes a very small portion of our huge population. 

^ Thera arc only 64 cities having a population of above 100,000, The increase in the 
'Cr of to'vns having a population faetvrcen 5,000 and 10,000 is most signiScant. Jthas- 
■ to 5017 in 1941 from ?o/ in 193L 








En^ilnnil 

nnd 

Wales 



Tlie Working age for Iiulia Is 1S-40 tvliilc that of Euglaud is 15-GO 
The burden of supporting tlie entire leopniatiou falls 
upon 40% of tlte popnlation in India. 

We have a very large proportion of younger generation. Very few people survive 
in the third group. 

Working age for the European countries is between 15 and 60 or 65. In our country 
old age comes quicker due to social and climatic conditions. So our working age is between 
15 and 40. The burden of supporting the entire population falls upon 40% of the population. 











OCCUPATIONi^L DISTRIBUTION 

AgrienltnPG 73% 


piKtributt®® 


OccupatioTio^ 


V/ ^■ 







1 . 6 % 

Social 

Services 




i. j. . ~ 

Govern- 

j»ei 

Service 




7:2% Domestic Serrants 4%tnoccnpied 


Percent Aarlcnltare 


Industry 


India 


Gr. Britain 7% 








66 % 

lliniliiH 


24 % 

. Bliisllnis 


7 % 

Tribes 


1 - 5 % 1 - 5 % 

Slfcbs Chrlsilniis 







BALAiSlCED DIKT 


FOO 


A BAtAA'CED DIET 


Rctpjircments of a person. 



fyjisti sFe Stave aitd rybaSrve slionltl get. 



r*.r. , cr;?;-; Ir.iian Trials rcquirca >X *3 calorics ■prhilc sn c%'cn:gc ■K'oman requires 26 CO 

*r«i avt'rarc rrorkcr sneuIJ hare 3330 calorie,!. (In nutritional science one caloric 
Ijst: requiT^^to raise tne temperature of one kiioiirara or 2 2 tbs, of ■water 
"refa.i ^inc table c: an 411432100063000:0:0.0 3 :ct and a well-balanced 
Dr, Aj<r.ord. Our prerenr arcrage diet is an in-balanced one. mainly 
and jaabin;' in fruits, milk etc. 
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FOOD 


FOOD AND POPULATION 


FOOD AND POPULATION 


ItcMOtivo Incrcnso in tlio last 40 years* 
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Increase in popiila<ion 32% 


Total 

cultivation 13% 


Food crops 5-3% 


Fopnlation 


JilL_ , 

muvmtmmmwjwMmnmi 




If 


Food 


Our country is facing a fc 
last 40 years the increase in 
The increase in food grains is 
situation of the last two ’ 
production of food crops does 


The situation seems to be alarming. Within the 
•• \s not kept pace with the_ increase in populatio ^ 
' 'jhile the population has increased by Oii ' ^ 

The population is steadily increasi"* 
y appreciable change. 
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FOOD 


TREND OF CULTIVATION 

TREND OF CULTIVATION 
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Area umlcr 
Food crops 


Area under 
Non-food crops 



n 1900 
5 acres 


I" loao 

o 

T)) acres 
o\ 



Area under 
Cotton and Jute 


190 

acres 



JOO 200 
acres acres 


Index Nuniliers 
• " ' 150 


CFItfares above sbow taklis ot Acres] 

>' Cotton & Jate 
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130 


120 


110 


100 





MSMISW'' 


MJJUSM .JKSBMBV 

LMHHIHHBi 

mamm 


jlSSKKBK 


Jt^KKKS 

’ . >v ■ IF 

■ f ■/ ' 






•♦•Non-Food Crops 


♦-Food Crops 


1913-14 


1927 


1939 


1940-41 



Comparing the figures of cultivated acres in 1913-14 with those in 1940-41, the area 
under food crops has increased from 1900 lakhs of acres to only 1980 lakhs of acres, while area 
under non-food crops has increased from 420 lakhs to 500 lakhs of acres., and the area under 
cotton and jute alone has shot up from 190 lakhs to 290 lakhs of acres. Within the last 30 
years acreage under food products has increased by four percent only while the acreage under 
money-crops like cotton and jute has increased by 53 percent. 
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QUALITY OF FOOD DETEiaORATES 

QUAUTY OF FOOD DETERIOBATES 


TOO0 



CEase year Is 1313-14, acd the 

nnaabers sho» the prodneUon for the year 1949 - 41 } 


Between 1910 and ‘34 tHe -orndn ^cr> - 

of To'-ar b- 110^- T? V ^ P^^uction of Eajra ^ent up by 25%, tbat of Barley by 57fi, 

t'" ' f S'"'* of** PoP-Wo”’ 

= n„,.ed to grott note aod more te, nutritive gtrine like Jo^ etc, 

-- tit, total produce and rhe total acreage do not correspond, Altkougb wheat 

..ovcmant. the production of Rice which is the staple food for the most of 
defanitely deteriorated. 




Our three-fourths of the population is solely dependent 


steful 



been able to absorb our rapidly i 
population has decreased, but in <d' 


In other 
quite the reverse. 












SURPLUS AND DEFICIT PROVINCES 



ibc chart istasad on tTie figures given by Sir jogendra Singh in the Council of State* 
lumns showr the production and consumption per head in each province. Shaded provinces 
deficit ones sucli as Bombay, Madras, Bengal and Bihar. For this they have to depend 
n the surplus provinces as well as foreign imports of food grains even in normal years. 
Sind, Punjab, Orissa^and C. P. are in a better position. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF DIETS 
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SCOPE FOR EXTENSIVE CULTIVATION 


food 



Net sown area 


JLLL- jlJX 

Assam N.W.F.P. Bonibay Orissa 


JjL jH 


□ 

CnltlTable waste 


Only 41% of the total land of British India is under cultivation and 9-3%, is current fallow, 
19%^v,'hich is considered to be cultivable waste must be brought under plough. According 
. '■ion of some experts this land is ‘unsuitable* for cultivation but may be capable 

■thy irrigation schemes, and application of scientific methods of land reclamation 

mep-t. In the Punjab, C,P., Assam, Madras and Sind, there is a vast scope 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LAND 
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Production per acre in provinces 
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The average yields of our crops per acre' arc very low as compared with other 
countries. Even a Chinese peasant produces nearly three times as much as our peasant 
docs. The conditions of Ch ■ '■'’d our country arc nearly the same. Wc must at least 
reach the Chinese standard. ^ ' n be achieved there would be no food shortage and 

consequent famines. 
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WHY IRRIGATION IS NECESSARY 


FOOD 


Areas requiring irrigation 




P~1 Rainfall 
below 40" 




'MM’-n r 

I .Oy^ 


Rainfall 


Irrigafctl areas 




./ ''n: 


Canals 

I 

Wells 

Tanks 



90% of the annual rainfall is concentrated in only f» months. 
The remaining 7 months are practically dry. 


Territory 


Madras Deccan 
Sind 

U.P.CWest) 
Puniab S.W. 
Berar 

N.W. F.P. 
Hyderabad S. 
Raiputana W. 
Central India 


Normal 

Rainfall 


... 24-5" 
... 6-5" 
... 37 • 5' 
... 9-5' 
... 32-3' 
... 16-8 
... 30 • 4 
... 11 -g 

... 38 • 4 


Years of below normal rainfall (1931-39) 







monsoon. ^S''our'rai?fdMs''?’ chief source of water is the summer 

remaining seven months are p a Sv L 

parts of our country, having an Inn J ■ r u" 

^ given abovrshoT tharmojftL" Sf black blocks in the 

norrmi Tbic Jc o «; • than half the number of years when rams were 

mrm.1, Th., suffient ,o prove pecersity of ertificial irri8«tiop. 


FOOD 


IRRIGATION 
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niNirlliiilInn o( 
lrritfn<OfI nri'n 


Prniiortioii of Irrlt'nfoil (iron 
(o fofni filln^n 




i 


i 


1 

t 


■Wliat irrifjafion can tlo 






) 1 



TflO Ills, iior norc 
%\llltotit Irrlfinlioii 




A regular and assured supply of water is the primary thing' our agriculture needs. 
Only 23?5 of the total .cultivated land is irrigated, out of whicb-the Punjah, Madras. 
and U. P. take up more ’ ~~~hdf. The remaining 77 of the cultivated land is left 
to the vagaries of the % Given an assured and regular supply ol vt’- 

the yield can be incr .per cent. 
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MANURES 


FOOD 




FOOD 


FARMYARD MANURING 
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Uscil as manure 


IVot colleefeil 


Misused as fuel 

/s 


lOO million ions thus waslod. tvlticli can 
I»e nsed <o niafiiirc 25 million acres 



Rice 




Prodiicliou per acre 

992 


lialiill 


( One unit - 1 OO lbs. ) 




Grccn-mannring 

Wlieal 

Production per acre 


iiisi 

if if if 0 if ^ 

i. 

(Ono unif 

- lOOIbs.) 

827 


§§$§S SMM 


1456 


V if if 0 if if 0 0 i’ 0 

if if if if if 



■ 





Farmyard manure is easily available, but only 40y» of it is used as manure, while 
40?o is misused as fuel and 20y^ is not collected at all. If the problem of fuel is 
solved in other ways such as pa. b _ of trees, using cotton and jute stalks etc. the 
cow’dung can be made availabh '^•\cc more crops. By adding 4000 to 8000 lbs. 

of manure, crops were increac ' \lbs. to 1623 lbs, per acre. By thc^ ■ 

of green-manuring the yield has . d from 827 lbs., to 1456 lbs, of w- 





MILK 


FOOD 



Sind 


Paniab 

13 V. 


az 

18-0 


15-2 
7 0 


N.W.F.P. 

Bombay 

Bibar 

••‘V ■Tf'pvrvjc «< 


c -8 a 
5-5 . 

ii 

4-2 '! 


Consumption per head 

iiiii am aiHAii- 

'rfiiafaLrfiWijf i iiii ^ 

rfWnf a faf 

rfafafafa f afnf _ 


.4 ' 


i oz. f Orissa 
^ - ■ 3-7 i Madras » 

r^gfafrf j Maz.;^ Bengal , 


dd 


1-8 c.r. 


jfafcfaf"^ 


c . 


I j,3 Assam | 


ContribnHon ot milk 
lakh 

° 1s« !««««&«« 


3530 


Uses of Milk | 

C 

Liquid < 

28% f 



New T^ealand 

Great Britain 

C.S. A. 

India 


Comparative consnmplion per head 


B 


5G ez* 
41 oz. 
36 oz. 
5-8 oz. 


c to the conference of the United Nations, every one of us should get 21 02 

of culk. Our authonties on the subject have put the figure at 8 os because 'we take milk ir 
forms also. \7c get on an average only 5 os per head. Sind consumes 18 oz per heac 
' ’ of the milk is consumed in the form oi 

’ % in liquid form. The average consumption of a Newzealander is 56 oz 

the bottom of the list. 


FOOD 


MILK-COW 
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Yield of milli of cow per annum 

^ (One nnlt ropresentrtSOO Ib». ) 




Cattle 

33 % 



India’s aUa*^® In the tvorId> 
enttic nnd milfc 





Potentialities ol increasing tbe yield oi in 
A o„„ yield. * «»" “lloTlbs™ 
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MILK— BUFFALO & GOAT 


K>OD 


A eQQtmon 
ittvea 

1229 lbs. 

mine per Bimiim 


An a v era ge itovi- 
jrlcW* 

200 nw. 




A gevt. dairy fcaMwi 
gives 

5210 n>s. 

■sine per axmam 


A wall bred goat 
yields 


400 lbs. 

^ :rr 





At XUstar Govcnnneiit Ftarm some goats bave yielded over 

700 lbs. 

Fat contents In mJIk 






Haxlaiica 


5- 0% 



S-5% 




S-0% 


Buffalo is becoming popular because of its higher fat co:i^ents. 

She-buSalo is essentially kept for milk production. She gives more milk than the cow. 
A common huSalo yields 1229 lbs, of milk par annum, hut in certain government dairies 
5210 Ihs. have been obtained. Here is a vast possibility of increasing our milk production. 
Even a vrcll-bred goat has yielded 400 lbs. of mUk'^per annum. At the Hissar 
ument farm some goats have yielded over 700 lbs. 

he buSato is becoming popular because of her higher £at contents. 


CLOTHING 


CLOTH CONSUMPTION 




P.' 














i 






The chart shows the average consumption of cloth per head in different countries. 
Our country is one of the '• - '■turers of cloth, yet our consumption of cloth per hrad 

is very low. The consum ■ ’ is the highest, Canada, Malaya, Japan 

Egypt use more cloth than , ' 




HOW MUCH CLOTH ? 


CLOTHING 


Hinifflnm need per Bead 





=:3g v 



ATailaBle clotB per Bead 



In cold countries thexeqaireinent of cloth is great, -while in the countries having 
tropical climate the need is not so great. Giving due consideration to the climatic factors c 
o'ur country the minimum need calculated is 30 yards per head per year. But unfortunately 
vre get only half of this minimum, 

each person in the country used his minimum he. 30 yards, every other person 
j-ld have to go without clothes. 


H, tu 


CLOTHING progress of cotton mill industry 


-53 
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CENTRES OF MILL INDUSTRY 


-CLOTHC.'G 



- Tizin centres of clotb produedon are siovrn here. But as every province 
cotton, it hzs its mills as vrell, Tbe principal centres are BonBay. 
► Ei5*2puj., C^vmpur, CoimBtore and Indore. Irfost of tfae industry is concentra- 

Tlff*' iQ<i ™ Kgorcs in braclrets shovr the number of workers employed in 

dis .n 19,1 which shows the relative importance of the centra 



Cotton Mill 
Indnstries 






In our economic life mill industry has a very important place as can be seen from the 
fact that of all the labour employed in factories nearly one fourth is engaged in the cotton 
textile industry alone. 

In 1880 the workers employed in mills were 51000. In 1943 the industry employed 
nearly 5,03,000 workers, while in 1946 the number^ust be approximately 7,00,000, 
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Crore Y«rfs 


MILL CLOTH PRODUCTION 


CLOTHING 
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1»12 1.22 1952 1939 ijjg j,,, 


1932 tSc «fw^ output of mill cloth. In the decade firom 1922 to 

‘ >l’cv and the cloth produ^ction. It was due to the change in the government 

HI since d' movements. The year 1945 marks the peak production. There is a 

hours of work. But the 


MUX INDirSTBY REPLACKS FOBEIGl^ IMPORTS 


CLOTHING 


MILL INDUSTRY REPLACES FOREIGN IMPORTS 
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In 1900 A. D. neatly 64% of our cloth was supplied by foreign imports and the shan-e of our mill industry 
was only 9%. But as our indigenous industry flourished its share increased to 42^ in 1922 and 64*7% in 1940. 
Foreign imports fell from 64?^ in 1900 to only in 1940, Our mill-industry has driven out the foreign 
cloth from our market. The share of the hand-loom has remained constant and is not affected during all 
these years. 
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IMPORTANCE OF HAND -LOOMS 


CLOTHING 



!S>nrly 25 Families 

/.«. One C rorc Persons 


O I^k&s 3fin-Hands 


c^onoffiv. production as ^ell as in our village 

l^^:Hro5'n:m.h;;.ds a'rc - supplied by the.. About Hve to sh 




THING CLOTH SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Splaning for 2 hourfl dally wonid make a family self-snfficient 
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If a family works upon'one Charkha even for two hours daily from its leisure hours we 
can have sufficient cloth to wear. It is assumed that a person well acquainted with the art 
of 'spinning can spin 300 yards per hour. At this rate 21900 yards of yarn would be produced 
in a.year and it can yield about 86 yards of cloth. At present our average consumption comes 
to about 16 yards per head > <s ■^■'kbe easily met with by one Charkha w’orked for two 
hours daily. Food and ch v ''.'^ime needs of the mankind and in this a*' 

it is prudent to be self _ < so easily accomplished. 









PARXmOW 


PARTITION 
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\/t On .the historic day of the 15th of August 1947 (India was cut into two 

Muslim League demanded the whole of the Punjab. Bengal and Assam. But it 

the western half of the Punjab, and the eastern half of the Bengal. From aL^ 

the district of Sylhet. The area of the Indian Union is nearly 13-5 lakhs of 

that of Pakistan is nearly 3-5 lakhs of sq, miles. The population of the Union is rou^Iv 

31-5 crorcs while that of Pakistan is 7-5 crores. roughly 

Kashmir, Baluchistan and Hyderabad arc shown here as indeoendenf r..» 

^^eently Kashmir has acceded to the ■ -Inion, and Baluchistan which wainlv mnci'sfFnf 

g' Kal.t h«. accM to s. “'J H/d”Vrb7l ta« SX M 



COMMUNAL. COMPOSITION 


pARannoN 



Ko»-iBns«*i9 Sikhs 


The partition was tffectcd to settle tbe-communal problem once and- for all, Bottbe- 
ciutjtion baSTiOt been settlcdst clL still there is a minority comnrunity in'both the states- 
3 nst 'after the paithbn there was an* unprecedented massacre of minority comnstmio^ 
whicb has greatly changed the above composition. Out of tbe two crorc non-Muslims or 
Pakisian nmlr halftbc-numbct tenasns there. On the other hand nearly 4 crores of 
are atiU in the Union. 

The tnohlcm of Sihhs has not been settled and a new problem of the refojees has 
in tfc«* iotefront which it worrying both the Dominions. 



partition agriculture— scope FOR EXPANSION 

Acres. CnltlvaWe area-per*ead. v-t h- 


Net sown area-per head. Acres. 


E.PnnIab , 


‘ Bengal 



v ' * ■• 

To(al sown area 


Irritfatfon (Canals) 


"Total Irrigated area 


I®, 









15 - 6 % 


Indian 

Unton 



■JB 

vVVC'/<vli 


Pabistan — 


■' 61 - 4 % 



TV,.,- . r cultivation in Pakistan than in theBldian Union. 

There IS a greater scope for ^ Generally the -.western 

Portion of amply served-withirrigitioiL-projects. •Nofrja^tyftbc 

ittigatpri f ^ ^ totalirrigated area cfeirly 61.4)»igoeamTakistan. 

«^gatedJandliesm-^tan.^O^^^^^ -^i^gatfe^HvhaeabQuf 5»ir«ga. 


^^in-Paldtttti-wihilc ‘ 
yodsvMaha, Kosi 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

(Pigares in laltlis of acres) 


' PARTITION 



On tlic Pakistan is an agricultural country. Nearly 23 of rice and 40%_o» 

produced- in Pakistan. Taking into consideration the prcduction of food grains 
Pakistan has not to 'worry about. - ' - ' ' 

case of conimerchl products tha position of the Indian Union is very 

About 80% of-cottohis produced in the Indian 'Union. Alnaost all ofp 
'i'tobacco is 'grown in thc-Unt»n. .The Jute mills of Calcutta in the Unio 
’* Tor raw Jute on Pakistan. 



PARXmON 


MINERALS 


,65 



1 'n the Indian Union as compared with Pakistan is very sound. 
The position of mincraJs i found fa the Union, " Both the Dominions are highly 

Almost all the important oil in the frontier province but the quantity is 

deficient in mineral oils. gj-ts there is a possibility of oil rOServes in Baluchistan 

'I’egl'igible, According to soma capped while no other important mineral is to be bad 
and Sind. But they are yet ° Copper, Mica and such other mirtefal'a are' almost nzl 

in Pakistan, Coal. Iron, Manganese. 


Pakistan. . , ,-o-elcctricity there is a vast possibility of development m 

With regard to hy -ygt.projects fulfy exploited the tndian Union 
the Dominions. When tne n , 

a very sound position. 


9 
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INDUSTRIES 


PARimOK 



TTie development of a country depends upon its mineral resources and subsequently 
upon ii^ustries.. As we have seen before, Patistan is mainly an agricultural country. It is 
c ^ng in coal, iron and otbet minerals. So it is extremely backward in industrialisation. 
oOiLiOi to tbe deSciency of minerals it is bardly possible for Pakistan to develop industries 

it grows some of tbe best cotton there are only 15 mills as against 
t e Union. It grows most of Jute yet it has not a single mill. There are only 15 
ctonej as against 17o in the Union, There is not a single iron and steel fectory in 
t will have to depend for its industrial goods upon other countries. 



partition 


REVENUE (1944-45) 
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Provincial Revenue 
Indian Union 

Pakistan 


Central Revenue 
Indian 
Union 

Pakistan ^ 


Crores Rs. 
156 

46 


200 

35 


Some Important subjects of Central Bevenue 

Urtliistau R®* ctoTCB 

Indian Union Pafcisiau 

— — 1 1 

.62 



that the revenue resources of the Union arc greater than 
The above figures striking in the case of Central revenues. Provincial revenues 

those of Pakistan, This ^ Central revenues such as income tax are expanding sources of 
ate more or has mo r^irT^tics and more urban population than Pakistan 

income. The Indian '■*' , ’'diture of a State and the Indian Union 

Revenue has a jts d>^ < ^ other beneficial expenditure out 

easily be able to meet j 

industries. - 






FIGHTING FORCES 


PABimoir 


INDIAN 

UNION 


PAKISTAN 


Air-Force 

units 

8 


Infantry 


Armoured 


Artillary 

units 

18 ?r 


Engineer in 
units 
61 


i 




The safety of a state depends upon its military. The Indian army was a well trained one ana 
it was sufficient for peace time purposes. After thepartition tterei no naturalfrdntier between 
both the Dominions, hence the ne^ for a strong defence is greater. It carl be seen that one 
third of the army goes to Pakistan and two-thirds remain in the Union. The whole of 
s not contiguous. The Eastern Pakistan is hundreds of miles away from the heart of Fakismn 
and IS surrounded by the Union while the Indian Union is contiguous. There is ho dearth or 
' power in the Union and has a greater number of trained officers ahd.amm'ahition fectoties. 

S.U. CENT . LlfcmPAIPui 






